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Preface 



The Study Group on Yale College, as we came to call 
ourselves, was appointed by President Brewster on April 
22, 1971, with a very broad responsibility for making 
recommendations concerning the future of Yale College 
over the next twenty years. The nature of the Study 
Group and its tasks is best indicated by Mr. Brewster’s 
letter to us: 

It is understood that no one of you is 
“representative” of your rank, or field, or other 
“constituency.” Indeed, you collectively have no 
constituency, except your own vision about what 
undergraduate education ought to be for the next 
twenty years or so. It will be time enough for 
“legitimate” bodies of colleagues and students to 
receive and chew up your report when you submit 
it a year hence. You can be concerned with 
feasibility, especially financial feasibility, but you 
should not worry about agreement or 
disagreement. 

Your mandate is intended to be very broad, and, 

I hope, fundamental. We badly need a coherent, 
purposive articulation of the goals of education at 
Yale for those between the high school and post 
baccalaureate careers, or graduate and 
professional training for careers. This will include 
a re-thinking of the objectives and functions of 
college education. 

You are bound to focus sharply on the 
curriculum. You will also inevitably be concerned 
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with the appropriate relationship between 
undergraduate and post-graduate education. This 
will include the question of how 1 >ng it should 
take to obtain a baccalaureate. A’so given Yale’s 
residential facilities, you will have to consider 
the curricular and extra-curricular role of the 
residential colleges. 

Finally, in the light of your vision of what 
undergraduate education ought to be in Yale 
University, you will have to address yourselves to 
the question of the optimum size of undergraduate 
enrollment; and the role of sex, career interest, 
and personal and intellectual potential in the 
admission and recruitment of students. 

This is a large order. Whatever your group may 
recommend, your collective views will give focus 
to a comprehensive reappraisal by the faculty 
of the ends and means of Yale College. 

To discharge our responsibility, members of the Study 
Group invited communications from all members of the 
Yale community; held public meetings to receive pro- 
posals and comments; sponsored open meetings with 
fellows and students in the residential colleges; met in- 
formally with many students and faculty members; and 
met, among other groups, with the Committee on Teach- 
ing and Learning, the Scholars of the House, the under- 
graduate committee on Yale College, minority group 
students and faculty members, the Advisory Committee 
on Co-education, the Council of Masters, the chief 
administrative officers of the University, committees 
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appoir ted by President Brewster to examine the finan- 
cial problems of the University, representatives of the 
alunni, officers of the Alumni Fund, members of the 
Admissions Office, members of the Divisional commit- 
tees in the sciences and in the humanities, the head of 
the Graduate Student Senate, and faculty and admini- 
strative officers in the professional schools. The Study 
Group also commissioned some research of its own, 
including lengthy interviews with all residential college 
Masters and Deans, and a detailed survey of views about 
education and Yale among undergraduates, Yale College 
faculty, and the alumni classes of 1951, 1961, and 1967. 1 

Although one or two suggestions came too late foi us 
to consider them, we are convinced that virtually all 
students, faculty members, University officers, alumni 
and alumnae who made an effort to get in touch with us 
succeeded in getting their views before the Study Group. 

We want to record here our enormous debt to all these 
members of the Yale community who presented views 
to us or responded to our tentative, frequently aban- 
doned, invariably modified formulations as we were 
working our way toward the ideas and recommendations 
contained in this report. Our experience leaves us with- 
out doubts as to the existence of a widespread commit- 
ment among all elements of the Yale community to the 
belief that Yale — College and University — should seek 
nothing less than the highest excellence. 

In addition to the widespread help we have received 
from everyone interested in the future of Yale College, 
exceptional contributions to the work of the committee 



1. Results of the survey are available on request from the Office 
of Institutional Research, Yale University, 340 Edwards Street, 
New Haven, Connecticut 06520. 
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were made by our administrative assistant, Elizabeth 
Frederick, and our secretary, Nancy Hoskins. We have 
also profited greatly from the research carried on by 
Douglas Dennett, Thomas Milch, Sarah Ford, Joseph 
Ford, Deborah Lee, Ellen Comisso, Jan Costello and 
John Hoskins. 



Robert A. Dahl 
William Kessen 
Jonathan D. Spence 
Horace D. Taft 
Elga R. Wasserman 
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Goal* 



We deal in this report with undergraduate education in 
Yale College. We do not deal with education in general 
nor with colleges in general. Had w». been a committee 
appointed to make proposals for all of American higher 
education or for a college or university not yet in exist- 
ence, whose purposes remained to be defined, officers 
and faculty appointed, location selected, buildings con- 
structed, end students recruited, our task would have 
been different. 

We have asked ourselves what sprdal contribution 
to excellence in undergraduate education Yale can make, 
with her particular resources, limitations, potentialities. 
It would be something of a waste of Yale's resources — 
and our time — to make recommendations for a uni- 
versity, hypothetical or actual, that was not in New 
Haven; did not have Yale's enormous investment in 
existing buildings and equipment; had twice Yale's fi- 
nancial resources, or half; had a faculty with no great 
ambitions toward scholarship; or could nol hope to 
recruit highly talented students. 

Different colleges and universities are and surely 
should be moving in different, even radically different, 
directions. The cause of higher education in the United 
States will not be adequately served by uniformity. In 
a nation with needs and diversities as vast as those of 
the United States, there can hardly be any single best 
design for education, least of all undergraduate edu- 
cation. Fortunately, this country’s traditions in higher 
education are pluralistic. An institution shaped accord- 
ing to the ends and means we recommend for Yale has 
a critical part to play in the over-all pattern of higher 
education; it can play that part only because other 
colleges and universities serve different purposes. 
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Goals 



It is difficult, perhaps impossible, to sum up our view 
of major goals in a few sentences without raising in the 
mind of the reader questions this whole report is de- 
signed to answer. Nonetheless, all our reflections, delib- 
erationc, and proposals have been shaped from the 
outset by our commiiment to a single bro^d conception: 
The central goal of Yale College, and a major goal of 
the University, should be to offer to the ablest student 
body Yale can recruit the finest undergraduate education 
attainable within the limits of the resources available 
to the College. The objective o? that education should be 
to help a student dewelop a central core of values, beliefs, 
strategies, and information that is integrated and coher- 
ent enough to enable him to lead a productive and fulfill- 
ing life in an enormously disorienting universe, and at 
the same time sufficiently open and flexible to allow ade- 
quate opportunities for further growth and development. 

What it excellence in undergraduate education? 

At its best, undergraduate education makes special con- 
tributions that distinguish it significantly from the formal 
education that precedes or follows it. But it also shares 
some qualities of excellence with all good education. 

Learning throughout life. Like all education, undergrad- 
uate education is excellent to the extent that it nourishes 
the motivations, arts, and skills needed if one is to con- 
tinue to develop one’s intellectual, esthetic, and moral 
capacities throughout the whole span of one’s life. 

This is hardly a new criterion of excellence. Yet cer- 
tain features of our present and future world compel 
us to -tress it as a measure of the success or failure of 
a Yale education in the coming decades. For it is clear 
that knowledge, information, techniques, and technol- 



ogics will continue to grow explosively and to change, 
that an adequate understanding of the world will involve 
a high and increasing degree of complexity. No matter 
what one's occupation or lifestyle may be, informed 
choices will require continual learning. 

In order for learning to continue actively, we believe 
that one must acquire early and sustain indefinitely a 
high capacity for acquiring knowledge by independent 
study, self-definition of goals, and self-directed search. 
All higher education should therefore encourage stu- 
dents to ask themselves: What do I want and need to 
know? How may I best go about learning what I want 
and need to know? And all higher education should 
provide students with opportunities to discover answers 
to these questions in the most effective way. The explor- 
ation of these questions ought to be a central, not a 
marginal, task of a college — perhaps, indeed, of all 
education. 

If students are to develop and sustain an enduring 
capacity for acquiring knowledge, we believe that they 
must be encouraged and allowed to assume as swiftly 
as they can the principal responsibility for decisions 
about their own learning, Viewed in this perspective, 
education aught not to be thought of as a process in 
which gifted teachers transfer knowledge to resisting 
students who are cajoled or coerced into acquiring 
knowledge during certain fixed — and fortunately brief 
— periods in their lives. Education ought instead to be 
a process that strengthens a student's own desires for 
understanding by responding to those desires success- 
fully and in ways rewarding to the student. The pace 
at which a student can move toward full responsibility 
for his own education will, of course, vary with student 
and field. Yet it seems to us absurd to assume that the 
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day he earns his diploma a student will be able to take 
on the responsibility for his own learning during the 
rest of his life a ue has not already assumed that 
responsibility during the years before he graduates. 

Learning is of many kinds, and we do not deprecate 
the value of practical learning. Yet in a world as com- 
plex as we know ours to be, one’s own direct experience 
is bound to be an excessively limited, though important, 
path to knowledge. Even the way one interprets dLect 
experience will depend on categories, assumptions, and 
ways of thinking brought to that experience and shaped 
by more indirect ways of encountering knowledge. 

On the other hand, except for a minority of our stu- 
dents life-time learning will require something other 
than preparation for the life of the scholar. Most of our 
students will neither end their formal education on 
graduating from college nor become Ph.D’s, university 
teachers, or scholars. 

As recently as a quarter century ago, college was 
pretty much the end of the line in formal education for 
most Yale students. They assumed that graduating from 
Yale College provided credentials good enough to insure 
entry into the careers to which they aspired. This is no 
longer true. Doubtless it will be increasingly less true 
over the next twenty years. To more and more students, 
a college education is regarded as an inadequate prep- 
aration for later life. For the majority of our students 
— md the proportion will probably grow even larger 
— some sort of further education is felt to be desirable. 
Like the secondary education of the college-bound stu- 
dent a generation ago, the college years are increasingly 
followed by some additional period of education — 
usually of a more specialized kind. 

If it is essential to keep this fact before us in con- 
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sidering the future of Yale College, the change must also 
be kept in accurate perspective. For it is simply not the 
case, as some of our colleagues may have assumed, that 
the increasing academic capacity and intellectuality of 
Yale undergraduates means that many of them will be 
scholars. Of the class of 1961, 8% earned Ph.D’s; of the 
class of 1964, 7%. Of 970 members of the class c* 1964, 
by 1971 there were 77 teaching, 50 who classified them- 
selves as scientists, and 98 enrolled as students. Thus 
even by the most generous estimates only a quarter of 
the members of the chss of 1964 were committed to 
scholarly careers. Subsequent graduating classes have 
not changed this pattern. In recent years about one 
senior out cl six has planned to begin graduate study in 
the arts and sciences during the year following gradu- 
ation (Table 1). Even counting seniors who said they 
had plans for eventual graduate study in the arts and 
sciences, the ratio was less than one in four (Table 2). Of 
these, many had in mind careers other than scholarship 
or teaching. Only around one-seventh to one-tenth of 
recent graduates planned careers in education. Around 
a third had definite plans for law or medical school. 

It seems likely, then, that in the near future as in 
tne past only a minority of Yale graduates will go into 
the world of scholarship, while a majority will probably 
enter the professions, business, and public affairs. If 
it is roughly correct to think of undergraduate education 
as a crucial but not terminal stage in formal education, 
it is quite wrong to think of it as transitional to a Ph.D. 
and a life of scholarship, research, and teaching. 

Granting that one test of excellence in undergraduate 
education is the extent to which it strengthens and con- 
solidates predispositions towaid continual learning, 
what is unique or distinctive about the college years? 



